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854 The Old Testament Student. 

leaving once in seven days the work of this material world, to turn all his at- 
tention and devote his powers to the things of heaven. 
There are, therefore, three Sabbaths : 

1. God's Sabbath, after the material creation. 

2. The Sabbath of humanity, the promised millennium, after the toil and 
struggle of the six working days of history. 

3. The Sabbath of the individual, short-lived man, the day of rest of twenty- 
four hours, made for him according to his measure. 

The length of the day in each is of no account. The plan, in all, is the same, 
and contains the same idea — six days of work and struggle in the material 
world, followed by a day of peace, of rest from the daily toil, and of activity in 
the higher world of the spirit. For the Sabbath is not only a day of rest, it is 
the day of the Lord.— i^roTO OuyoVs Creation. 



X Projected Railway in Palestine.— For a year past there have been rumors 
of a negotiation on the part of bankers in Beirut, probably with the aid of 
bankers in Constantinople, as the result of which it is finally announced that 
the Sultan — in consideration of a handsome royalty, equivalent to a large land 
tax — has leased to them the Plain of Esdraelon, with the condition that he 
shall protect it from the incursions of the Bedaween; and that, as a part of 
the agreement, they receive a concession for a railway. Accordingly they pro- 
pose to turn their large acquisition to account by the construction of a rail- 
way from Acre to Damascus, which would strike directly across the Plain of 
Esdraelon. It is suggested that there might be a station for Nazareth (!), 
though it would pass twelve miles south of the town, which might be approach- 
ed still nearer by a branch road to the toot of the Galilean Hills; while the 
main line, descending the valley of Jezreel, would "pass over the Jordan," 
near an old Koman bridge, part of which is still standing and in use. Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant, an authority in all matters relating to the East, writing 
from Haifa, says: "Near this ancient Koman bridge of three arches, which is 
used to this day by the caravans of camels which bring the produce of the 
Hauran to the coast, the new railway bridge will cross the Jordan, probably 
the only one in the world which will have for its neighbor an actual bridge in use 
which was built by the Komans— thus, in this new, semi-barbarous country, 
bringing into close contact an ancient and a modern civilization." From the 
point of crossing the Jordan, the railway would keep along its bank till it 
diverged farther to the East to skirt the hills that rise on the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee. In its route to Damascus it would traverse the Hauran, one of the 
richest agricultural regions in the East, the produce of which, no longer borne 
on the backs of camels, could now be carried, not only more swiftly, but in 
immensely greater bulk [one freight train would transport more than a dozen 
•caravans] to the Mediterranean. 

This would be indeed a commercial revolution in the Holy Land. But that 
is not the end. Still grander projects have been suggested, such as that of a 
canal which should rival the Suez Canal, or of a longer railroad, which should 
furnish another route to India besides that through Egypt. The late war 
awakened England to the absolute necessity, in order to preserve her Indian 
Empire, of a means of communication with it which cannot be interrupted or 
destroyed. While it is proposed to construct a second Suez Canal, the question 
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is asked if there may not be another water-way from the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea; and engineers searching along the coast of Syria have suggested that 
It would be possible to make another Port Said at Haifa, just above the head 
of Mount Carmel, from which a canal might be carried across the Plain of 
Esdraelon to the Jordan, and down its valley to the Dead Sea, from which a 
canal could be cut across the desert to Akaba, where it would strike the other 
arm of the Eed Sea from that reached by the Suez Canal. 

Such a line it is easy to draw on the map, but to the execution of the pro- 
ject there is one great natural difficulty, in the depression of the Dead Sea, 
which is thirteen hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean. The 
same difficulty would not be experienced in constructing a railroad, which, if 
not as effective for commerce, would answer equally well for subduing and 
civilizing the country. Before the Bedaween can be civilized they must be 
governed; and to be governed they must be subdued; and to be subdued they 
must be reached. The first thing is to get at them. An army cannot be 
transported across the desert on camels. The Arabs would fly faster than the 
aimy could follow, only to return as soon as it was gone. But with a rail- 
road reaching to the Gulf of Akaba, troops could easily be transported to with- 
in striking distance of the most powerful tribes. As the Pacific railroads are 
settling the Indian question, so railroads across the desert may yet settle the 
Arab question. 

But the project of a canal is the more captivating to the imagination, and 
it is hard to say to modem engineers that anything is impossible. This is an 
age of the world when the wildest anticipations of the past are exceeded by 
the realities of the present, and when it is but in natural course of things, that 
young men should dream dreams and old men should see visions. It would 
seem indeed like a dream of prophecy fulfilled, if we could see the ships of 
modern commerce gathering on that coast from which the ancient Phenicians 
carried commerce and civilization to Greece and Italy and Spain; and passing 
under the shadow of Carmel, enter the calm waters of an artificial river, and 
unfold their sails, the white wings of peace, over a plain which has been for 
ages the battle-field of nations; then dropping slowly down into the Valley of 
the Jordan, and crossing the Plain of Jericho, (from which, but for the depres- 
sion, the voyager might see the domes and towers of Jerusalem,) pass througli 
the Dead Sea, under the shadow of the mountains of Moab, and over the 
buried cities of the Plain, without disturbing the dead of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah; and moving silently as " painted ships upon a painted ocean," across the 
solemn stillness of the desert, come at last to Akaba, and make a port of the 
ancient Ezion-geber, from which sailed the fleets of Solomon! What a dream! 
Yet it may be, for things more wonderful have been. By some such means 
perhaps the Eastern question is to be solved. May we not at least hope for 
it, and look for it? Is it presumption to pray that this generation may not 
pass away until this dream shall be fulfilled?— .Froin Field's ''■Among the Holy 
Hills." 



